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reached a common conclusion that however desirable
the theory of taxing excess profits might be, N.D.C.
was in fact inequitable, and would fall most heavily
on firms that had been struggling with depression
and were just recovering, while it would miss those
of greater financial strength which had maintained
a constant margin of profit all the time. The new
tax, to put it mildly, received a bad Press, which
included a devastating analysis by J. M. Keynes
in the form of a letter to The Times.

According to Mr. Keynes the firms that had
suffered most from the slump would suffer most
from the tax; it would fall most heavily on young
and growing firms, on firms whose assets were
largely intangible, speculative concerns in their
nature risky, and wasting assets such as mines.
Further its incidence would largely depend on the
accident of a company's capital structure. A com-
pany with debentures or bank loans would have
to pay more than a similar company with preference
shares. The Chancellor had, it seemed, only home
industry in mind, but without contrary provision
it would involve overseas enterprise with head
offices in this country. Mr. Keynes accepted the
Chancellor's object in proposing the tax as being
just and sincere, and few would dispute that he
was well advised to look round for a new source
of revenue. "But when he claims that the principle
of this tax is approved what does he mean? What
is its principle? He disclaims the idea that it is
intended as a profiteering tax. The only principle
apparent behind its anomalies and arbitrary inci-
dence is that it is a tax on enterprise, growth and
youth as such. Is this principle generally approved?"
Mr, Aylmer Vallance in the Evening Standard sub j ected
it to a withering comparison with the Excess Profits
Duty 1916-21. The profits now were nothing like